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United Nations Intervention in the Congo 

SINcE mid-July the United Nations has been operating in the 
Congo on a scale and in a manner for which there is no precedent in 
its fifteen years’ experience. At first the task seemed straightfor- 
ward, U.N. troops were invited to the Congo by the Congolese 
Government to help to get Belgian forces out of the country. The 
Security Council, in agreeing to do this, authorized the U.N. force 
to give military assistance until the national security forces should 
be able to fulfil their tasks. This could only mean that the force had 
the duty of maintaining law and order. 

But the course of events has inevitably involved the U.N. force 
in internal Congolese politics. Mr Lumumba first sought to use 
U.N. troops to restore his authority in Katanga and Kasai, and then, 
as open revolt spread, it became clear that there was no generally 
recognized Congolese Government with whom the U.N. forces 
could collaborate without prejudging the constitutional issue. Mr 
Hammarskjéld has consistently refused to let his troops take sides 
in the internal conflict, even when requested to do so by what was at 
the time the internationally recognized Government. This was 
strictly in conformity with international law, which assigns a well- 
recognized status to separatists and insurgents once they have 
established themselves in some part of the country, as more than one 
of Mr Lumumba’s rivals has done. In a civil war only foreign sup- 
port for the rebels can legally justify foreign support for the 
Government. 

Mr Hammarskjéld has accordingly sought to avoid a military 
clash with either side, but by the mere act of checking lawless 
violence the U.N. forces have inevitably incurred the charge of 
obstructing one side or the other. The crisis came when, following 
a direct incitement to civil war, broadcast by Mr Lumumba in 
Leopoldville, the U.N. commander closed the radio station and 
prevented Mr Lumumba from using it. It is arguable that such 
action implied intervention by the U.N. in the internal struggle for 
power, and this charge was levelled both by the U.S.S.R. and by 
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some African States. The local reality was, however, that there was 
a power vacuum, accompanied by growing violence, which U.N. 
forces could scarcely ignore without endangering their lawful 
mission. 

Previous precedents for U.N. intervention do not quite fit the 
present situation. The invocation of Article 51 of the Charter to 
justify U.N. intervention in Korea in 1950 was regarded as a matter, 
both of law and fact, of defending the Republic of Korea from ex- 
ternal attack—though the U.S.S.R. represented it as an aggressive 
intervention in a civil war. The U.S. landing in Lebanon and the 
sending of British parachutists to Jordan in 1958 was argued as 
justifiable on the grounds that the intervention was directed towards 
meeting externally inspired rebellion and had been invited by both 
the Governments concerned. In the present instance, the U.N. 
forces were initially invited into. the Congo by the Congolese 
Government, but now, in the absence of any generally accepted 
Congolese Government, they run the risk that any action, however 
negative, which they may take may be interpreted as intervention 
in support of one faction or another. 

The situation is further complicated by the appeals which have 
been made in the name of the Congolese Government for help from 
individual countries. The Soviet intervention on behalf of Mr 
Lumumba provides an example of the difficulty of applying legal 
criteria to foreign intervention in internal disputes. The Soviet 
planes and men were ostensibly supplied for civilian purposes. The 
refusal to channel them through the U.N. was politically repre- 
hensible but not in itself illegal. Their diversion to military pur- 
poses, though well-authenticated, was hard to prove in any authori- 

tative way, since no international tribunal exists capable of pro- 
nouncing upon such matters. 

In these circumstances legal argument has begun to seem un- 
important compared with the political issues at stake, above all the 
possible extension of the Great Power conflict to Central Africa 
and the future of the United Nations itself. On these issues the 
decisive element has been the attitude of the other African and 
Asian States, and on 20 September in a special meeting of the 
General Assembly they voted overwhelmingly in support of the 
United Nations action and, by implication, against Great Power 
intervention. This vote opens a new phase in United Nations 
history. Here, it seems, is a field where the Great Powers neutralize 
one another and only the United Nations can act. 
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The Twenty-fifth International Congress of Orientalists 

Berore the Congress, which took place in Moscow from 9g to 16 
August 1960, opinions were divided on how the Russians would 
handle it. Some thought that they would regard it first and foremost 
as a political exercise designed to capture Asian and African opinion 
and to denigrate the West. Others thought it was outrageous to sup- 
pose that Soviet orientalists were affected by political considera- 
tions or that the Congress would be any less academic than its pre- 
decessors. The latter view was prevalent among Western, and par- 
ticularly British, orientalists, the great majority of whom are either 
ignorant of Russian, and are thus unable to read Soviet publica- 
tions, or are concerned mainly with the remote past, a field in which 
there has been some good and comparatively non-political Soviet 
work, 

In the event, the Congress was given a political setting to which 
only convinced Soviet supporters and \bemused eccentrics could 
have been blind. This setting was provided by the long speeches by 
Mr Mikoyan and others at the opening and closing sessions, by the 
strong positive and negative propaganda contained in some of the 
Soviet papers, and by the Soviet comments on Western papers, 
which had been prepared in advance on the basis of the previously 
submitted scripts. At the same time it was clear that considerable 
efforts were made not to alienate the goodwill of Western oriental- 
ists, most of whom the Russians regard as ‘bourgeois’ in outlook 
and as living in the past and lacking in political comprehension. 
Deference and some tributes were paid to many of the distinguished 
scholars present, and insulting references to ‘colonialists and im- 
perialists’ and ‘bourgeois scholarship’ were by Soviet standards 
kept to a minimum. 

From the point of view of international scholarship the value of 
the Moscow Congress was probably on balance about the same as 
that of its predecessors. It provided an equally good meeting 
ground for scholars of many nations; the average standard of 
scholarship was probably about the same; and it was equally cum- 
brous and indeterminate. The fine university buildings should have 
provided better facilities than either Cambridge or the Bavarian 
University in Munich; but there were some organizational defects, 
such as the absence of any common room where participants could 
meet and of a list of the participants, until just before the conclusion 
of the Congress. 


From the Soviet political point of view the success of the Con- 
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gress must be regarded as uncertain. From the voluminous ad- 
vance publicity given to the Congress it was clear that the Russians 
hoped that there would be more orientals present than orientalists. 
The absence of the expected Chinese delegation of 400 destroyed 
this hope, and, according to the official list, out of 1,446 participants 
only 337 came from Asian and African countries, and of these 115 
were from the eastern republics of the U.S.S.R. The general im- 
pression created on Asians and Africans by the university, by the 
various entertainments provided, and by the flattery contained in 
the opening and closing speeches may well have been considerable. 
Although Western scholars were inclined to speak slightingly of the 
Soviet contribution of 191 papers out of a total of 766, it seems likely 
that the Asians and Africans were favourably impressed by its 
range and versatility, by the relative modernity of many of the sub- 
jects chosen, and by the competence which Soviet orientalists dis- 
played in the modern forms of Asian and African languages. 
Western scholars were perhaps too ready to judge the depth of 
Soviet orientalism on the basis of the papers presented, rather than 
on that of the vast mass of printed Soviet literature; they are also 
apt to forget that the great Soviet drive in oriental studies began 
only five years ago. 

Controversy about the venue for the next Congress in 1963 
aroused considerable bitterness. Invitations were extended by the 
United States, India, and the U.A.R. India was eventually decided 
upon, the Soviet delegation making it clear that they had voted for 
the U.A.R. Doubts are already being expressed whether the Con- 
gress now serves any useful academic purpose, and it is possible 
that these doubts may grow in the future. 


Soviet Target: Fifteen Million Flats 

THE building industry in the U.S.S.R. has come a long way since 
the break with the Stalinist tradition of construction on a monu- 
mental scale was officially announced in 1955.' The aim now is to 
eliminate the shortage of housing in the next ten to twelve years. 
This is a formidable task. For many years after the revolution 
housing was the Cinderella of Soviet industry. During the war 
1,700 towns and urban districts and 70,090 villages were destroyed 
and 25 million people rendered homeless, while the urban popula- 
tion has increased more than threefold in the last thirty years. 


1 See “Troubles on the Building Front in the U.S.S.R.’, in The World Today, 
January 1956. 
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The most important step in the implementation of this task has 
been the decree on housing construction published on 2 August 
1957. This severely criticized the building industry, which, it said, 
was hadly organized, mainly in small units, and unable to utilize the 
State funds allocated to it. The decree expressed the hope that the 
reorganization of all industry into economic regions would be con- 
ducive to greater efficiency in building as well. The State funds 
available for building were to be increased over the five-year period 
1956-60 by 78 milliard rubles and the plans for both State and 
private building revised accordingly. The decree promised in- 
creased assistance to private builders and encouraged enterprises to 
build housing for their staffs by utilizing for this purpose a large 
proportion of funds accruing to them for overfulfilment of produc- 
tion plans. In rural districts the decree urged the creation of col- 
lective farm building units and inter-collective farm building enter- 
prises which could produce some of their own building materials. 

The project of the Seven-Year Plan, published in November 
1958, envisaged an even more rapid development. The State funds 
available were to be increased by some 80-83 per cent compared 
with the previous seven-year period, and the output of the building 
industry was to be roughly doubled. Finally, in June of this year, 
the first All Union Congress of Town Planners took place in Mos- 
cow. It was addressed by Kucherenko, Chairman of the State Con- 
struction Committee.* He maintained that the U.S.S.R. was now 
building more housing units per year than the U.S.A., Britain, 
France, West Germany, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land combined. The rate of building is now 14-9 housing units per 
1,000 inhabitants per year. He reaffirmed the decision of the 
Twenty-first Party Congress to build 15 million flats in the course 
of the Seven-Year Plan, i.e. during 1959-65. 

At the present time urban construction is financed and directed 
in three principal ways, by local authorities, industrial enterprises 
and ministries, and from private sources. Such co-ordination as 
exists between these three methods is very imperfect. The town 
council controls private building to a certain extent by allocation 
of building plots, but apparently these can be subdivided by the 
original owner without the authorities’ consent. Nobody seems to be 
responsible for the provision of approach roads, sewerage, or water 
and electricity supplies on private building estates. Enterprises 


1 Pravda, 2 August 1957. * Pravda, 14 November 1958. 
® Pravda, 8 June 1960. 
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build their housing estates on the land they own, and provide the 
services themselves, or link them with the town supplies. According 
to the Soviet press, this is also a frequent cause of friction and in- 
efficiency. It is a fact worth noting that the present Town Plan- 
ners’ Congress was the first of its kind in the Soviet Union. In 
the course of it mention was made that out of 331 towns in the 
Ukraine, for instance, general plans exist for only 187 towns, and 
have been confirmed for 136 towns. Most town plans are worked out 
in centralized institutes and frequently ignore local climatic and 
topographical conditions. The Congress urged that planning should 
be transferred to the localities, that chief town architects should be 
appointed in all towns, and that all building funds should be con- 
centrated in the hands of local authorities. 

The impression prevails in the West that nearly all housing in 
the Soviet Union is constructed by the State. Soviet emphasis on 
the low rent charged for such housing (it accounts for some 5 per 
cent of a worker’s income) fosters this belief. In fact, however, the 
private building sector is very large. Nearly all collective farm 
dwellings, housing about half the Soviet total population, are 
privately built and owned. New building is assisted by loans of 
money from the collective farm funds and help with materials and 
labour by the farm management, but such help has to be repaid over 
a period of time. The collective farms also often build their own 
schools, hospitals, and old people’s homes. In addition, according 
to the Seven-Year Plan, private building in the urban sector and on 
State farms should account for one-third of all building in the 
1959-65 period.* Some of this, particularly in rural districts, would 
be done by the owner himself with the help of family and friends, but 
voluntary building associations were also to be encouraged. One 
type was the building co-operative in which members contribute 
work and money and the resulting houses are held as co-operative 
property, and another is a looser association—the building col- 
lective—in which flats built with members’ labour and funds be- 
come their own individual property. In both cases the preparation 
of the site is carried out at the cost of the enterprise in which 
members are employed.? 

It seems at first sight strange that, in spite of the negligible cost 
to the tenant of State-built accommodation, such a large proportion 
of housing should be privately built and owned. The main reason is, 


1 Partiinaya Zhian, No. 15, 1958. 
? Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo t Pravo, No. 3, 1958. 
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of course, that there is not enough housing to go round. In 1958 it 
was confidently expected that by 1960 the allocation of living space 
per person would rise to 9 square metres, but at the Town Planners’ 
Congress it was stated that some local authorities were still allocat- 
ing 6 to 7 square metres per person. Another important inducement 
for private building is the fact that it is the only outlet, other than 
savings banks, for investment, which is becoming more important 
with the increasing money wages. Building for anything but occupa- 
tion by the owner is considered definitely ‘anti-social’, but the 
Soviet press continually features articles about houses being built 
and let at exorbitant rents, particularly in suburbs and resorts, by 
people who already own other houses or occupy State-owned flats. 

It is, however, obvious that a great qualitative revolution in 
housing is taking place. The clearest indication of this is that the 
target is now ‘15 million flats’ in seven years and not ‘600 to 650 
million square metres of living space’. Moreover, while in 1955 most 
of the houses built consisted of large flats of two, three, or four 
rooms, designed for occupation by several families, the vast 
majority of modern flats are at least designed for single-family 
occupation. Much more attention is paid to town planning, includ- 
ing the development of micro-districts and satellite towns, and, for 
the first time, there is talk of the need to undertake demographic 
studies in various towns to determine the kind of living space to be 
provided. 

The individual flats, it is true, cannot be called luxurious. The 
Minister of Construction, addressing the Town Planners’ Congress, 
had to reject the proposals for lifts in four- or five-storey houses, 
larger kitchens and halls, waste disposal chutes, and the elimination 
of passage rooms: their adoption, he said, would decrease the plan 
by 1 million flats. 

Elsewhere,’ the necessity for passage rooms is justified on two 
grounds. First, they improve the ‘coefficient’ of living space to total 
space, by which the plans are judged, and secondly they make it 
difficult for the local authorities to put two unrelated small families 
into a single-family flat. Difficult perhaps, but not impossible. 
Investigation has shown that 4°4 per cent of single-family flats are 
still shared and that they house g per cent of all families in such flats. 
The target of one room per person by 1975 seems rather remote. 

1 Literaturnaya Gazeta, 9 June 1960. 








The Next President of the United States 


NINETEEN-SIXTY was the year which was to discredit finally the 
primary elections which are supposed to give the American voters a 
say in their party’s choice of candidates for the Presidency. For in 
1960 no Republican contestant entered the primaries in those few 
states which have these elections, and only two Democrats— 
Senator Kennedy and Senator Humphrey. The sophisticated view 
was that the two would knock each other out and leave the pro- 
fessional Democratic politicians to choose between Senator Lyndon 
Johnson and Mr Adlai Stevenson. In fact, Senator Kennedy 
knocked out Mr Humphrey and proved himself such a vote-getter 
that by July, when the Democrats met in Los Angeles to nominate 
their Presidential candidate, they had no practical alternative to Mr 
Kennedy. If ever a man won the nomination through the primaries 
—and, of course, a lot of other things as well-—he did. 

Nineteen-sixty was the year which was to see the end—or at least 
the drastic reform—of the convention system of nominating Presi- 
dential candidates. For this was the year in which both parties had 
in effect picked their candidates in advance and had left the con- 
vention nothing to do but confirm that choice. Yet this year both 
parties developed during the convention a greater (although per- 
haps only temporary) unity, a clearer view of what they stood for, 
an understanding of the variety of problems which they must solve, 
in a way that they could never do if they did not come together in one 
place from all over this huge country every four years. This is the 
only occasion on which any large group of the rank and file of either 
party gathers, often the only occasion on which even the delegates 
from individual states meet each other. Maybe much of the ritual of 
entertainment and demonstrations on behalf of the potential candi- 
dates is false and overdone; maybe the speeches are too many and 
too long, although there is more variety and interest and less bore- 
dom than those who watch only on television might think. But any- 
one who wants to abolish the conventions has to offer some other 
way, both of nominating candidates for the Presidency of all the 
United States and also of enabling the two parties to become bodies 
genuinely representative of the whole of this diverse and constantly 
changing nation. 

Mr Adlai Stevenson, or rather his devotees, provided the main 
excitement at the Democratic convention. In spite of having been 
defeated twice, in 1952 and 1956, by President Eisenhower, Mr 
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Stevenson still held a body of solid support within his party among 
people who felt that he was the only man fully qualified to be Presi- 
dent. But their efforts on his behalf broke against his refusal to co- 
operate and against Mr Kennedy’s grip on a majority of the dele- 
gates. And in the course of these efforts it became clear that to sup- 
port Mr Stevenson was more a cult than a practical political stand: 
the combination of original New Dealers, led by Mrs Eleanor 
Roosevelt, and starry-eyed young people who rallied around him 
gave a curiously old-fashioned impression. 

This was largely because it contrasted so sharply with the efficient 
steam-rolling organization of Mr Kennedy and his brothers, 
‘bossism’ brought up to date. Yet their methods left many of the 
delegates bitter and disgruntled, particularly of course those who in 
their hearts preferred Mr Stevenson or Mr Johnson. An attempt was 
made to pacify the former by asking Mr Stevenson to help in formu- 
lating Mr Kennedy’s foreign policy (although it is doubtful whether 
anybody but the candidate himself will actually formulate it) and by 
giving an unusually liberal flavour, particularly on proposals for 
safeguarding the civil rights of Negroes, to the platform adopted by 
the convention as the official statement of the party’s policy. 

But this platform was an added insult to many of Mr Johnson’s 
supporters, especially those from the South, for most of them came 
from the conservative wing of the party. To pacify them and to 
counter the danger of a southern revolt Mr Kennedy, to almost 
everyone’s surprise, offered Mr Johnson the vice-presidential 
nomination; the offer was accepted, also most surprisingly. Since 
such a playing-off of one section of the party against another is not 
likely to attract the high-minded independent voters to Mr Ken- 
nedy, and since Mr Johnson is disliked by trade unionists, Negroes, 
and liberals, all groups whose votes Mr Kennedy needs, there were 
those who thought that Mr Johnson’s presence on the Democratic 
ticket might do more harm than good. This view has been streng- 
thened by the recent upsurge of prejudice in the South against Mr 
Kennedy’s Roman Catholicism which makes it seem possible— 
indeed, at the time of writing, probable—that even with Mr 
Johnson on the ticket the Democrats will lose some of the most im- 
portant southern states, including Mr Johnson’s own Texas. But 
Mr Johnson has been campaigning with unexpected success in 
other parts of the country and has been getting on particularly well 
with the farmers, something which the city-bred Mr Kennedy 
finds it hard to do. Mr Johnson’s main function is to counteract by 
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his greater age and experience the criticism that Mr Kennedy is 
too young to be President. As leader for years of the Democratic 
majority in the Senate, Mr Johnson has been closer to the centre of 
government than Mr Kennedy, and has an established reputation 
for political ability and sagacity. 

So far, however, Mr Johnson is not venturing into the Far West— 
or apparently into Michigan, where the political influence of the 
trade unions is strongest—because it is there that liberal resentment 
against both his nomination and that of Mr Kennedy is felt most 
deeply. In California, for various reasons, of which the chief is that 
the revival of the Democratic party in that state coincided with Mr 
Stevenson’s two Presidential campaigns, his supporters are par- 
ticularly influential in the party organization and there is a danger 
that they may not work wholeheartedly for Mr Kennedy. They 
have been trying to strike a bargain, by insisting that Mr Stevenson 
must be promised the Secretaryship of State; this in itself is almost 
enough to ensure that Mr Kennedy will not offer him the post. 
There is a somewhat similar danger in New York, and yet it will be 
almost impossible for Mr Kennedy to win unless he can carry these 
states, the two most populous in the country. 

An unenthusiastic organization is likely to mean a light vote, and 
by tradition this favours the Republicans since normally it is the ill- 
educated, impoverished voter who cannot be bothered to go to the 
polls; if he does go he is almost certain to vote Democratic. Roughly 
three-fifths of the committed voters belong to the Democratic party 
and the Republicans therefore start with a big disadvantage. It was 
because of this, and because the Democrats had been doing so well 
recently in congressional and other elections, that at the Republican 
convention, in spite of the repeated protestations that Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon, whose nomination was a foregone conclusion, could not 
fail to win the election, much of what went on there was really 
jockeying for position, should he be defeated on 8 November, be- 
tween Senator Barry Goldwater of Arizona, a dynamic and intel- 
ligent reactionary, and Governor Rockefeller of New York, an 
equally dynamic and intelligent progressive. 

Mr Nixon recognizes better than anyone else that he has a hard 
fight before him. Since he must win a high proportion of the inde- 
pendent votes which were responsible for the Eisenhower victories, 
it is essential, or so at any rate it looked at first, for him to demon- 
strate that he is a liberal. Mr Rockefeller was not a serious challenger 
for the Presidential nomination, but by threatening to initiate a fight 
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on the convention floor unless the platform paid tribute to his liberal 
views on defence, civil rights, and other matters, he gave Mr Nixon 
a welcome opportunity of proving that he was more progressive 
than the Eisenhower Administration without offending the Presi- 
dent who is, after all, still the head of his party and his country. 

Mr Nixon excused himself by saying that Mr Eisenhower’s pro- 
gramme was for the nineteen-fifties and that he himself was out- 
lining a new programme to suit the new conditions of the nineteen- 
sixties. But whether Mr Nixon, who as Vice-President has been 
given more responsibility than have his predecessors in that office, 
will be able to dissociate himself personally from Mr Eisenhower’s 
record is doubtful—and there are those who wonder if he would be 
wise to try to do so. After all, Mr Eisenhower has shown himself the 
greatest vote-getter in American political history, and he would 
do so again this year were he able to run for the Presidency. 

Since the election campaign proper began, early in September, 
there have been signs that Mr Nixon himself has had second 
thoughts on this point. He has been presenting himself as a man 
above party, concerned only about the future of his country. 
According to him, the Republicans have answered the Communist 
challenge effectively by establishing peace through strength and the 
Democrats are not only unpatriotic but guilty of ‘negative thinking’ 
and of undermining their country’s prestige when they argue that 
the defence of the United States has become dangerously weak and 
that its world influence has declined as a result of the lack of drive 
and imagination which has characterized the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. 

The popular appeal of Mr Nixon’s case is strengthened by the 
presence of Mr Cabot Lodge on the Republican ticket as the vice- 
presidential nominee. Mr Nixon himself insisted on this when 
many politicians thought that he would have been wiser to choose 
someone more acceptable to the mid-western conservatives who 
had been shocked by Mr Nixon’s liberalism at the convention. Mr 
Lodge is all that they suspect most—an aristocratic and inter- 
nationally minded easterner ; moreover he has already been defeated 
once by Mr Kennedy, in the Massachusetts senatorial election in 
1952. But as United States Ambassador to the United Nations he 
has been seen constantly by everyone with a television set, being 
tough with the Russians. His ability to do this without getting the 
United States into war is obviously carrying weight with the voters, 
particularly in the Middle West where the Democrats’ past history 
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has given them a reputation of being both a war party—they were 
in power in 1917 and 1941—and a pro-Communist party—they 
recognized the Soviet Government in Russia and were the target of 
Senator McCarthy’s attacks. 

Mr Khrushchev’s visit to New York to exert pressure on the 
United Nations, which is taking place while this article is in the 
press, obviously makes it even more difficult than it already was for 
Mr Kennedy to attack this Republican approach. He has already 
felt obliged to point out to Mr Khrushchev that mutual party 
criticism during the election period does not mean that the country 
is not united in its opposition to Communism. If, as seems likely, 
the international situation deteriorates further before November, 
more force will be given to Mr Nixon’s secondary argument that a 
complete change of administration would involve an untimely dis- 
ruption of governmental processes. So the Republicans will not 
necessarily suffer even if the peace which they claim to have brought 
to the country fades away. Nevertheless it is in foreign policy that 
the failures of the Eisenhower period have been most blatant and 
that the need for leadership, for seizing the opportunities of today— 
Mr Kennedy’s great cry—appears most clearly. It will be unfortu- 
nate if Mr Khrushchev succeeds in keeping what should be the 
great issue of this election from being discussed in full. 

Mr Nixon is also obviously aware of the need for new departures, 
even though so far they have been given little place in his speeches. 
This is perhaps because he has been speaking at party rallies, rather 
than to the unconverted, and because his audiences have shown little 
enthusiasm for change. So far, indeed, neither candidate has dis- 
cussed any campaign issue in detail; they have merely been travel- 
ling backwards and forwards across the country as fast as possible, 
appearing in as many places as possible, ‘projecting their images’ on 
the newspaper headlines and the television screens. But when they 
appear together on those screens, as they are to do shortly, to debate 
the main questions which face the country, then surely they will be 
forced to outline specific policies. It will be interesting to see if the 
variations between them are matters of principle, or only of degree; 
so far the latter has seemed to be the case. 

If Mr Kennedy’s attack on Mr Nixon’s foreign policy is in danger 
of being inhibited by Mr Khrushchev, his attack on the other great 
Republican asset—the prosperity which has accompanied the peace 
—is being pushed by circumstances into the forefront of the cam- 
paign. This year was supposed to be a boom year, but all the statis- 
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tics have been consistently disappointing. Economic activity re- 
mains at a high level but the trend is down, not up, although there is 
likely to be a seasonal upturn just before the election. More and more 
experts are forecasting a recession in the new year; more important 
from the voting point of view is the fact that unemployment re- 
mains obstinately high—-nearly 6 per cent of the labour force in 
August—and is serious in a number of places. If by November the 
voters are really worried about the economic situation at home, then 
the Democrats will certainly benefit. For it is on domestic econo- 
mic policy that there is the greatest difference between the two 
parties, and Mr Kennedy is already concentrating on this in his 
speeches. 

The Democrats argue that there would be jobs for everyone if 
the Government would take active steps to encourage economic 
growth, particularly by spending more on public works, highways, 
schools, and other social developments which are needed if Ameri- 
ca’s full potential is to be utilized. Such spending, in the Republican 
view, would either be inflationary, since it would unbalance the 
Budget, or it would mean higher taxes. The Democrats contend 
further that the Republican Administration’s restrictions on bor- 
rowing are at the root of the present economic difficulties, and they 
would make credit more easily available. But should Mr Nixon be 
the next President and should the recession have materialized by 
the time he takes office in January, there is little doubt that he would 
show himself much more sympathetic to remedies of this type than 
the exigencies of the election campaign will allow him to admit. 

The difficulty which the voters have in choosing between two 
candidates whose policies are so similar is compounded by the fact 
that the candidates themselves are also very alike—although differ- 
ences in both policies and characters may become more apparent as 
the campaign develops. Each party chose as its candidate the man 
who had proved himself the one most likely to win the election and 
the one most obviously suited to be President. Neither Mr Steven- 
son nor Mr Rockefeller had shown the determination or the political 
ability which the job requires today although, should a really serious 
emergency arise, the country may regret that it has deprived itself 
of their imaginative and idealistic inspiration. It has left itself in- 
evitably with a President who is a product of a business machine, 
an organization man, a cold, ambitious, self-confident professional. 
For this is what both Mr Kennedy and Mr Nixon are. But they are 
also energetic, intellectual, competent, well-trained young men, 
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ready to consult experts, full of ideas about how the country should 
be run and qualified to do it efficiently. 

There are, of course, drawbacks about them both as candidates. 
A surprising number of people dislike and distrust Mr Nixon, not 
quite knowing why and not really willing to admit it. He has a num- 
ber of rather unsavoury rumours in his past but no one denies that 
he has grown with his responsibilities and has acquitted himself 
with distinction in recent years. He has the advantage of being a 
poor boy who has made his own way in the political world with 
spectacular speed, while Mr Kennedy was born with great wealth 
in a family of established political influence. This is an odd reversal 
of the usual distinction between the two parties, for the Democrats 
have normally been the party of the under-privileged, the Republi- 
cans of big business. 

Mr Kennedy is a Roman Catholic, the second to be nominated 
for the Presidency in the history of the United States; the first was 
Al Smith in 1928 and he brought the Democrats a disastrous defeat, 
in which bigotted opposition to his religion played a large part. 
Although it had been recognized that the present election also was 
certain to be influenced by religious prejudice, this had not been 
expected to come into the open to the extent that it has already done, 
particularly in the South. It is suspected that the outburst of anti- 
Catholic propaganda has been financed by wealthy conservatives 
who want Mr Kennedy to be defeated not because of his religion 
but because of his economic liberalism. Mr Kennedy has stated his 
position, his determination that his religion will not be allowed to 
interfere with his constitutional duty should he become President, 
with a sincerity and outspokenness that cannot but impress all fair- 
minded voters. Mr Nixon himself is doing his best to keep religion 
from becoming an election issue; he knows that the Republicans 
are likely to lose more than they gain by criticizing Mr Kennedy’s 
religion, especially since the Catholic vote is of vital importance to- 
day in the big cities and the key states—California, New York, 
Pennsylvania—without which the election cannot be won. 

How far it is true that Senator Kennedy is less experienced than 
Mr Nixon is doubtful. He is only four years younger although he 
looks more youthful than that. Neither candidate has had any 
administrative or departmental practice, although Mr Nixon has 
attended Cabinet meetings for the past seven years and he has also 
travelled all over the world as a representative of the United States 
and shown an impressive ability to grasp the immediate problems of 
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the countries he has visited. But Mr Kennedy has actually lived 
abroad, has studied foreign affairs more deeply over a longer period, 
has served on the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and has 
probably a better comprehension of the human elements involved in 
international relations. 

This year neither candidate can count on the support of any par- 
ticular section of the country: Mr Kennedy cannot be sure of the 
traditionally Democratic South, nor can Mr Nixon rely on the tra- 
ditional Republicanism of New England and the Middle Western 
farm states. In any case none of these comparatively small states are 
vital ; it is in the big industrial states that the votes are concentrated, 
and there the fight will be desperate. Even if Mr Nixon wins the 
Presidency his party is unlikely to have a majority in the Congress 
which will be elected at the same time. For this reason many people 
who find it difficult to choose between candidates who are so alike 
both in their good qualities and in their bad, and have such similar 
policies, feel that Mr Kennedy would be preferable as President 
since he would have better control of Congress and would thus find 
it easier to implement his plans. 

This at least was the opinion until the short concluding session 
of the last Congress in August, after the nominating conventions, 
turned out to be so disastrous for the Democrats in general, in spite 
of their majority of two to one, and for Senator Kennedy’s pro- 
gramme of liberal legislation in particular. While there is no com- 
parison between Mr Kennedy’s present influence and that which he 
would have should he face the Congress as a newly elected President 
who had just turned the Republicans out of the White House, his 
poor showing in August explains why observers in Washington no 
longer take it for granted, as many of them did immediately after the 
conventions, that he can hardly fail to win. While it is not observers 
in Washington but ordinary Americans all across the country who 
will choose the next President of the United States, all the present 
evidence suggests that the voters are equally doubtful about which 
man they want. Their indifference presents a challenge to the candi- 
dates which both are rushing out to meet. 

Nancy BaLFour 








Pavlov or Khrushchev? 
Soviet Methods in Political Warfare 


THE distinguished clinical psychologist Dr William Sargant 
aroused considerable interest with a letter to The Times (18 May 
1960) in which he suggested that the Soviet Union uses Pavlovian 
techniques in its political warfare against the West. One example he 
gave, and the immediate occasion of his letter, was the Soviet treat- 
ment of the U2 incident and its bearing on the approaching Summit 
Conference. In the breakdown of that conference a few days later 
many people saw further evidence for Dr Sargant’s hypothesis, 
which was restated in an article attributed to ‘A Distinguished 
Practitioner of Psychological Medicine’, published in The Sunday 
Times of 3 July 1960. 

The great variety of responses to Dr Sargant’s initiative unfor- 
tunately included no detailed attempt to trace a Pavlovian pattern in 
Soviet international behaviour, and no thorough explanation as to 
how the techniques of physiological experiments on animals under 
laboratory conditions can be applied in psychological operations 
against whole human societies over which the operator has no 
physical control. The additional information to be drawn from Dr 
Sargant’s interesting book The Battle for the Mind' does not satis- 
factorily fill this gap. In the absence of a full exposition wags could 
point to the erratic behaviour of the West as evidence that it is 
the operator and the Soviet Union the victim in a Pavlovian ex- 
periment to produce mental confusion and ultimate breakdown. 
Some people who were at first struck by the similarity between 
Pavlov’s usage of his dogs and some aspects of Soviet behaviour 
towards the West decided that there was after all no more than a 
loose analogy, and that to draw far-reaching conclusions from it was 
not much more sensible than trying to explain Soviet policy by 
reference to the principles of elementary mechanics, simply because 
our descriptions of it make frequent use of such terms as pressure, 
stress, and relaxation. 

Whatever we may think of the relevance of Pavlovian physiology 
to social psychology (and there is no sign that the Russians them- 
selves have found in this a fruitful subject for research), and how- 
ever certain we may be that Dr Sargant wrongly interprets the events 
which he mentions as examples of Pavlovian techniques in Soviet 

1 London, Heinemann, 1957. 
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international practice, it would be wrong not to ask ourselves why 
he is able at this stage to put forward his suggestion so plausibly. 


DR SARGANT’S THESIS 

Dr Sargant believes' that the Soviet Union is engaged in a ‘battle 
for men’s minds’ so intensive that unless we ‘get a better under- 
standing of Russian methods of psychological warfare’ the West may 
suffer ‘a resounding defeat . . . far more devastating in its subse- 
quent effects than the outcome of the present race for rocket 
supremacy’. Since Pavlovian theory has an ideological monopoly in 
Soviet psychological studies, the Soviet Union’s advisers on 
psychological warfare must be Pavlovians. ‘Now, Pavlov showed 
long ago . . . that one of the surest ways of breaking down the ner- 
vous stability of the dog and other animals, and producing in them 
states of uncontrollable neurotic excitement, which may later lead 
on to hysterical and submissive behaviour, and finally even to de- 
pressive apathy, is to give a trained, co-operative but anxious animal 
a random series of positively and negatively conditioned stimuli or 
signals. A hungry, tense animal, for instance, who has been used to 
an orderly laboratory existence, in which certain given signals are 
followed by food and others by no food, can quickly become neu- 
rotic and confused when he tries to sort out a sequence of positive 
and negative food signals, followed indiscriminately by food or no 
food, which do not, and never were intended to, make sense to him 
from the beginning. This quite simple physiological technique has 
been found just as applicable to man and has been repeatedly used 
on British and American politicians, press, and public in recent 
years.’ As examples of random series of signals intended te confuse, 
Dr Sargant mentions conflicting Soviet statements about the 
military significance of the first sputnik, about the probable fate of 
the dog sent up in a later sputnik, and about the prospects for the 
Summit Conference after the U2 incident. The American authority 
on Pavlov, Dr George Sutherland, is quoted in the Sunday Times 
article as saying that ‘if the method of repeated positive and nega- 
tive signalling was used too continuously by the Russians it could 
well lead on to a global neurosis.’ 

According to Dr Sargant, the way to avoid ‘the inevitable disturb- 
ances of judgment, the increase in hysterical suggestibility which 
can result from the skilled use of powerful physiological processes’ 
is ‘deliberately to ignore the signals and stop trying to make any 

The quotations which follow are from his letter to The Times of 18 May 1960. 
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sense of them’. ‘Pavlov could not break down those dogs which took 
no notice at all of the experimental flashing lights specially provided 
for their undoing.’ Only the dogs who ‘did their best to co-operate’ 
were easily broken down. Unfortunately, says Dr Sargant, ‘the 
press of both our countries has to relay all these confusing and 
alternating signals, without also explaining what may really be 
happening, thus tending unwittingly to play the Russian propa- 
ganda game for them.’ 


OBJECTIONS 


There is in fact no close correspondence between Pavlov’s pro- 
cedures as described by Dr Sargant and any operation in psycholo- 
gical warfare which the Soviet Union is carrying out or might at 
present think practicable. 

To begin with, although many people in the West are ‘anxious’, 
can they really be said to be ‘trained’ or ‘co-operative’? Has there 
been a period in which the Soviet Union accustomed us to the 
regular association of particular signals with particular rewards and 
punishments, so that it could later confuse us by random signalling? 
There has not. What the Soviet Union has accustomed us to is that 
signals indicating a prospect of improved relations and belief in 
lasting peace are likely at any time to be followed by other signals 
indicating a deterioration in relations and a danger of war. Whereas 
Pavlov was careful to keep distinct his system of signals and the 
system of rewards and punishments to which they were at first 
related and later irrelevant, this can hardly be said to be the case in 
Soviet international behaviour, where, in fact, the signal is itself also 
the reward or the punishment. We are used to a steady succession of 
‘war’ and ‘peace’ signals—to put it crudely—and also to the idea that 
there is neither war nor peace. 

To this Dr Sargant might say that he is not concerned with the 
fluctuating hopes and fears produced by an alternation of threats and 
promises, regular or random, but with the effect of a baffling se- 
quence of actions and statements which are at once vaguely menac- 
ing and meaningless. These random signals we try to relate not to a 
system of rewards and punishments already experienced, but to a 
set of logical significances inculcated in us not by the Russians but 
by our normal experience. 

But there are other conditions of the Pavlovian experiment, be- 
sides the preliminary positive conditioning, which cannot be paral- 
leled in political warfare. The Soviet Union cannot ‘carry us to the 
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stand hungry’—cannot obtain complete physical control over us, or, 
if we are well-balanced people, fix our attention on a series of ran- 
dom signals which we soon realize have no immediate practical 
significance. The Pavlovian who straps down an individual human 
being on his experimental stand can no doubt reduce him quite 
easily to the level of a dog (Pavlov often reduced his dogs to a sub- 
canine level by inflicting serious physical damage on them before 
getting to work on their minds). But it is very doubtful whether the 
Soviet Union would expect to be able to reduce human beings 
functioning in organized groups outside its control to a state of 
hysterical confusion by addressing to them a baffling series of 
merely verbal signals. The free human being’s most likely response 
to such a procedure would surely be to ignore it, as Dr Sargant ad- 
vises: because being human he has a better memory and a keener 
analytical intelligence than the dog, and because being free he can 
direct his attention to meaningful signals of practical significance 
to him. We may wonder, too, whether the U.S.S.R. really wants to 
risk driving the victims of its psychological warfare into that stage 
of ‘uncontrollable neurotic excitement’ which precedes hysteria 
and subservience. After all, it was only because they were firmly 
strapped down that Pavlov’s dogs did not bite their tormentors. 

It is possible, to judge from The Battle for the Mind, that Dr 
Sargant would regard these objections as so many quibbles, and in- 
sist that mutatis mutandis the Soviet Union is doing to the West what 
Pavlov did to his dogs. We must however draw one further distinc- 
tion which Dr Sargant’s argument cannot accommodate. Unlike 
Pavlov in the experiment, the Soviet Union does not in practice 
emit random and confusing signals. If we want to seek from experi- 
mental psychology a parallel for what the Soviet Union is actually 
doing, I believe that we should find a more satisfactory one in the 
process of preliminary positive conditioning rather than in the ex- 
periment designed to produce mental breakdown, 

We can in fact dispense with jargon altogether, and say that the 
Soviet Union is, in the simplest and most obvious way, trying to 
teach us, to train us, to indoctrinate us: not to reduce us to a state of 
confusion, but to inculcate in us a set of ideas which will induce us to 
behave positively in a specific fashion. Now I do not mean by this 
that the Soviet Union places its hopes on ‘converting’ us by appeal- 
ing to our reason, or by foisting on us an elaborate system of half- 
truths and falsehoods (although many of our counter-propagandists 
think that this is an important aspect of Soviet activity). The great 
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objection to such an enterprise, as to experiments in Pavlovian con- 
fusion, is that most of us would simply not pay attention. No, the 
Soviet Union is not trying to madden us by its inexplicability, nor 
to persuade us of its morality and rationality. It is clearly set on 
instilling into us a conviction that it is stronger than the West, that 
the disparity will grow, that the Soviet Union is irresistible, that 
even now it could destroy its enemies without perishing itself, but 
that it is intent on maintaining peace unless unbearably provoked, 
that it will never accept the compromises on the most dangerous 
international problems which are all that the West can offer, that in 
the end the West will have to co-operate on Soviet terms. . . In fact, 
far from trying to baffle us, the Soviet Union projects a remarkably 
simple and stable image of itself and of the future. 

The technique of training is of course totally different from that 
of mental destruction. The trainer wants his subject to perceive 
with perfect lucidity which actions should be performed and which 
avoided. Orders and prohibitions must be regularly related to a 
system of rewards and punishments. If he is dealing with human 
beings or previously conditioned animals he may substitute promis- 
es and threats for rewards and punishments. Quite often he will 
utter promise and threat in the same context to force the subject 
into one course of action and deter it from another. His authority 
over his subject depends on consistency, and on his ability to con- 
vince the subject that he has the power to carry out his threats and 
promises. 

Obviously, the Soviet Government wishes to confuse us in the 
ordinary sense—to keep us guessing about its immediate intentions, 
the diplomatic cards up its sleeve, its tactical timing. It is plainly 
desirable from the Soviet point of view that we should be at our 
wit’s end as to what to do next short of giving in to Soviet wishes. 
Some of us may be confused by the contrast between the intransi- 
gence of the Soviet Union in practice and its tireless professions of 
willingness to negotiate; between its hints of military support for 
backward against imperialist countries, which might turn a minor 
local conflict into a major war, and its insistence on its peaceful 
intentions. But our confusion is the result either of skilful Soviet 
manceuvring or of insufficient attention on our part to the realities 
of Soviet policy. It would be very unfair of us to accuse the Soviet 
Union of trying to mislead us about its views on the nature of the 
relationship between the two camps, the outcome of the struggle, or 
even the general techniques by which the struggle will be carried on. 
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We have no excuse at all, at this stage, for allowing ourselves to be 
confused by the rapid alternations between menace and blandish- 
ment in Soviet propaganda. If the Soviet Union threatened all the 
time it could not keep up its dialogue with the West. One of our 
difficulties is that there is often a considerable delay between Soviet 
actions which promise better times ahead and the statement of the 
impossible terms on which the promise can be realized. But we 
surely have a long enough experience of the Soviet Union to repress 
any premature optimism. We can trust our partners in the dialogue 
to deliver us from all confusion, and to make it absolutely clear to us 
where we stand. One thing we cannot do is to ignore Soviet signals. 
It is impossible simply to will ourselves not to notice them; and 
we cannot refuse to speculate on their significance unless we are 
defeatist, afraid to continue the dialogue and to call the Soviet bluff. 


KHRUSHCHEV’S WAR OF NERVES 


Though I do not share Dr Sargant’s view that the study of Pavlov 
helps us to understand Soviet methods of political warfare, or gives 
us any means of resisting them, I believe that he has done an im- 
portant service in raising a vital and little~explored question. There 
is no denying that the Soviet Union can, and does, work upon 
Western anxieties, and above all on the fear of war, more effectively 
now than ever before. The particular propaganda techniques used 
for this purpose are not intrinsically interesting, and there is no 
reason to believe that they owe anything to psychological research. 
The reason for the Soviet Union’s recent comparative success in 
psychological warfare is simply that many people believe that it is 
now equal if not superior to the West in military strength, and that 
the balance between the two camps is likely to change further to the 
Soviet advantage. The sharp change in the balance of strength has 
depressed many people in the West, and rendered them more sus- 
ceptible to propaganda about the inevitable victory of the Soviet 
Union in the struggle between the two camps. It is because so many 
of us are depressed—not by deliberately meaningless signals, but 
by unmistakable signs of Soviet strength and intransigence—that 
the Pavlovian hypothesis, expounded for so many years to deaf ears, 
now obtains a hearing. I do not know when Dr Sutherland made his 
remark about global neurosis, but I have no doubt that the acutest 
anxiety state is to be found in the United States, and is the result 
simply of Soviet successes in rocket development, the realization 
that the United States is after all highly vulnerable, and does not 
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now enjoy, or at any rate will not enjoy for long, even a slight 
military superiority over the Soviet Union. 

In my view, the Soviet Union’s policies over the next few years 
are calculated on the assumption (mistaken, let us hope) that they 
are an interim period which will end with the attainment of absolute 
military and economic superiority over the West. One of the three 
main strands of Soviet policy in this period will be the attempt to 
wreck Western unity and destroy the will to resist by undermining 
the morale of the major Western countries. It is in this connection 
that I believe Dr Sargant’s initiative to be valuable. It is astonishing 
how little even those of us who are to some extent professionally con- 
cerned know about the impact of Soviet international behaviour on 
wide sections of our own people. Still less do we understand the 
varieties of popular reaction in other countries. It is possible that, in 
our ignorance, we base our counter-propaganda on wrong assump- 
tions. (The lack of satisfactory opinion-surveys in the West is not 
nowadays a disadvantage to the Soviet Union, which no longer 
relies so much on subtle nagging as on displays of strength, and 
flamboyant international gestures. It needs no special investigation 
to show that these are certainly the most effective means of impres- 
sing any mass audience.) 

If we regarded the popular press as an accurate mirror of the 
public mood we might think that it oscillates between wild alarm 
and fatuous optimism, so that the Soviet Union could, as Dr 
Sargant hints that it does, carry out its Pavlovian experiments by 
remote control, through the medium of our newspapers. My im- 
pression is that any item of news on international affairs must be 
heavily charged with sensationalism to penetrate to the mass 
readership, and that even so it usually produces only a slight frisson. 
I am ready to believe that Soviet experts have considered the uses 
and limitations of this particular medium—there is no obvious 
reason why they should not understand the relationship between 
press and public in this country. If so, they may have realized that it 
is in fact difficult to fix the attention of the public on a baffling series 
of contradictory or meaningless signals: most people quite auto- 
matically do what Dr Sargant advises and ignore them. On the 
other hand, it is quite easy to imprint on the consciousness of the 
public a constantly repeated, simple, disturbing image. 

Looking at Dr Sargant’s examples of the Pavlovian technique in 
operation it is fairly plain that he does not accurately describe what 
the Soviet Union did on these occasions. This is not the place for 
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yet another discussion of Mr Khrushchev’s behaviour in Paris last 
May, but probably no one would dispute, after examining the whole 
series of Soviet statements, that Soviet reactions to the U2 incident 
formed a perfectly coherent pattern, ‘meaningful’ in every particular 
if referred to the current objectives of Soviet policy. It is difficult 
to see what is meant by the conflicting statements about the military 
significance of the first sputnik. To innocent readers the Soviet 
Union appeared to be saying—not necessarily truthfully—that that 
particular launching had no military research purpose—or, more 
generally, reminding us that the Soviet Union never acts with other 
than peaceful intentions: if what was meant was indeed that sput- 
niks in general have no military significance then this was too 

and obvious a misstatement to confuse anybody. As for the space- 
travelling dog, its story was demonstrably exploited not by the 
Soviet Union for Pavlovian reasons but by the Western press in 
an ill-conceived attempt to arouse humanitarian feeling against the 
Soviet Union. 

The Soviet experts have surely realized that their mass audience 
in the West is sceptical and not very attentive to the minutiae of 
international affairs. No one who is not paid to do so will follow the 
intricate course of prolonged negotiations even on such a fateful 
metter as disarmament. Most people regard such discussions as a 
complex game, in which it is very difficult for the outsider to under- 
stand any particular move, and which is likely to go on incon- 
clusively for a very long time. They therefore do not follow these 
things closely. Can we seriously imagine that the Soviet Union 
could alarm the British people (even with the maximum assistance 
from irresponsible sections of the press) by iffing and offing about 
a summit conference—unless of course the breakdown of such a 
conference meant imminent war? As it is, they do not expect sum- 
mit conferences to settle very much for very long, nor any worse 
result of breakdown than a period of tiresome preparation for an- 
other conference. I am not saying that this is the healthiest and most 
desirable state of mind for the public to be in—only that, if my 
estimate of public opinion on such matters, which can neither be 
supported nor refuted with scientific evidence, is correct, the Soviet 
Union would be wasting its time to indulge in some of the exercises 
of which Dr Sargant suspects it; and equally, that our own counter- 
propagandists are probably wasting much of the time they spend in 
demonstrating the immorality or irrationality of Soviet behaviour. 

Complacency about our own unexcitable people, and the realiza- 
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tion that the Soviet Union does not conduct its psychological war- 
fare in precisely the way that Dr Sargant describes, must not prevent 
us from giving proper consideration to the danger of which Dr 
Sargant’s letter reminds us: that the Soviet Union can in fact, by 
means so simple that it would be laughable to pin any scientific 
label on them, spread despondency, feelings of inferiority, constant 
fear of war coupled with the expectation that the Soviet Union 
would win if war breaks out, a growing conviction that peace can 
only be preserved on Soviet terms and that these terms are after all 
not unreasonable. . . So far, the Soviet Union has perhaps not been 
very successful in spreading this defeatist mood—but can we even 
be sure about that? What is certain is that under Mr Khrushchev, 
and since its successes in rocketry have filled it either with genuine 
confidence in its military superiority or with a belief that it can safely 
indulge in militaristic bluff on a large scale, the dissemination of 
such feelings has become a major object of Soviet policy. 

One point worth noting is that this typical Khrushchevian tactic 
has its domestic uses. An argument advanced against Dr Sargant’s 
thesis was that his hypothetical random signals would do as much 
harm in the Soviet as in the Western camp. Inevitably, someone 
inquired whether the peoples of the Soviet Union and its allies 
were not in fact the main target of Pavlovian operations—whether, 
after all, the Soviet Union was not above all concerned with blud- 
geoning its own subjects into a state of dazed subservience? Few 
people nowadays believe that the Soviet Union has any extra- 
ordinary difficulty in maintaining discipline, without any longer 
even making extensive use of the conventional weapons of coercion 
available to a dictatorship: and the evidence is that the regime is 
doing its best to develop an enthusiastic positive attitude to itself on 
the part of its subjects. Surely the image of an invincible Soviet 
Union, able to enforce its wishes on the West, will increase the en- 
thusiasm of many and the awe of all Soviet citizens for their rulers? 
Again, I do not suggest that even in its own country the Soviet 
Union has so far successfully established this image: but, since the 
sputniks, it has at least not been patently absurd. 

We shall have to begin considering the problem of self-defence 
in the war of nerves, to which Dr Sargant has called attention, and 
we should be wise to agree with him at least in treating it as a psycho- 
logical battle and not a debate. The Soviet Union at one time car- 
ried on the struggle against the West mainly in words. The volume 
of words, Heaven knows, has not decreased, but the big arguments 
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now are those actions which speak louder. Whenever the Soviet 
Union makes some spectacular advance in military technology, or 
treats Western statesmen capriciously and rudely, or ‘unreasonably’ 
breaks off negotiations, or utters threats which it would hardly be 
prepared to carry out but which the West is unlikely to challenge, it 
reinforces anxiety about its own power and the relative weakness of 
the West. Nothing is more absurd, and less effective in reassuring 
the public, than the efforts of Western propagandists to prove that, 
for instance, Mr Khrushchev has lost a point in the contest, as they 
conceive of it, because he behaved badly at Paris. The point which 
goes home to the public is that he does not think it necessary to be- 
have well—that he feels strong enough to snap his fingers at the 
West and to show his confidence that he can whistle the conference 
on again when he chooses. 

Our propagandists should, of course, be busy pointing out the 
exaggerations in the image of itself which the Soviet Union projects 
(though they can advantageously take more care than they have 
sometimes done in the past not to foster complacent illusions in the 
West). But they can fight no major defensive action in the war of 
nerves until our statesmen supply them with the weapons. We can- 
not expect that the West should, with a hey presto, launch whenever 
necessary a bigger and better sputnik. It is surely not too much to 
ask for a fresh effort to build an effective defensive alliance, to regain 
the initiative in areas where we directly compete with the Soviet 
Union, to project a convincing and inspiring vision of the future we 
want ... perhaps even, just occasionally, when the Soviet Union is 
undoubtedly bluffing, to call its bluff. 

The danger we have to face is not that the Soviet Union, by in- 
sidious propaganda techniques, will reduce us to a pack of neurotic 
dogs, but that by superior organization, bolder use of its resources, 
and sheer bullying it will obtain over us something like the initial 
advantage which any man has over any Cog. 

H. T. WILLettTs 
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The New France in the New Europe 


THREE years ago, French postage stamps showed Europe as an open 
building site : today they depict Europe as a chain of six links, closed 
firmly in upon itself. Consciousiy or subconsciously, the designers 
of the P.T.T. have not only kept up with economic progress: they 
have also mirrored a revolution in French foreign policy. 

In 1954, when France wrecked the European Defence Com- 
munity, three arguments were among the most telling: that Euro- 
pean integration would restore sovereignty and equality to the Ger- 
mans; that it would be dangerously unbalanced without British 
participation; and that it would lead te an Economic Community 
for which the French economy was unprepared. Today, on each of 
these arguments, feelings in France are, if anything, all the other 
way—and that, piquantly enough, just when the bitterest oppon- 
ents of the E.D.C. have come to power there. On the political side, 
this reversal of French attitudes began well before the demise of the 
Fourth Republic. Indeed after the great emotional upsurge over the 
E.D.C., it looked almost as if the French public had exhausted its 
more violent anti-German feelings. The present close alliance had 
not yet been achieved: but sentiments about the Germans had 
become more neutral, like those about the Belgians or the Dutch. 
Once this fear of Germany had evaporated, the craving for Britain 
as a balancing factor against the Germans disappeared also. And so, 
until 1958, French objections to European integration became above 
all economic. 


ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 

France, if not the sick man, was the hypochondriac of Europe. 
Massive industrial investments under the Monnet Plan, far-reach- 
ing contributions to the development of Africa, wars first in Indo- 
China and then in Algeria, and the pursuit of an independent 
nuclear deterrent combined with a generous social policy at home 
entailed heavy expenditure: and successive weak Governments 
were unable to raise the revenue which, together with United 
States aid, should have prevented inflation. The benefits of several 
devaluations of the franc were wasted by failure to hold the domes- 
tic price-level: French exporters found themselves priced out of 
many markets, and the balance of payments was causing constant 
concern. 

When the Foreign Ministers of the Six met at Messina in 1955 
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the political objective of European unity remained uppermost in 
their minds. The French were prepared to agree to cultural pro- 
jects, to joint atomic programmes, to transport integration—but the 
Benelux countries and Germany succeeded in obtaining agreement 
on the wider scheme «i an Economic Community. This represented 
a deliberate direct attack on the chief remaining obstacle to France’s 
readiness for political integration. 

In the detailed negotiations on the treaty for a European Econo- 
mic Community, France’s partners gave her the benefit of the doubt 
throughout: France had the external bargaining power that comes 
to an unstable Government dependent on a volatile Assembly. She 
was bought with concession after concession. France was afraid of 
competition from third countries; thus, to keep its external tariff 
fairly high, the Community chose to base it on the arithmetical 
average of the four constituent tariff systems; moreover, French 
customs duties were in some cases deemed to be higher than those 
actually applied, and some (the famous ‘List G’) were left open for 
subsequent negotiation. France was afraid of competition above all 
in the agricultural field: thus the common market in agriculture 
became a matter of common organization rather than of mutual free 
trade. France insisted on bringing her overseas territories into the 
Community, and they were given favourable treatment in trade; 
moreover, large non-recoverable funds were placed at her disposal 
by the other countries for investment overseas. The French in- 
dustrialists attributed their high costs to the comparatively generous 
benefits financed from their social charges: at their insistence, there- 
fore, provisions on the harmonization of wage costs, equal pay for 
equal work, paid holidays, overtime rates, and similar matters were 
written into the treaty. The French had not really thought that 
the plan for an Economic Community would become reality. (They 
were not the only ones to take that view.) Maybe they would have 
been content with less. But, bluff or not, their tactics succeeded. As 
substantially all their demands were met neither the Government 
nor the business community felt able to oppose the Rome Treaty in 
the end. 

Paradoxically enough, it was Britain who helped to bring about 
the conversion of French business interests to the Six, for their 
reversal of attitude was in part a tactical move. Only by turning 
champions of the Six, some felt, could they torpedo the Free Trade 
Area. One of the officials of the Economic Community once re- 
marked that there were two statues to be put up in Brussels: one to 
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Joe Stalin, the other to Reggie Maudling. However unfair personally 
such a remark might be, traditional French protectionism certainly 
could not swallow the British scheme for the Free Trade Area. That 
France should open her frontiers not only to the other five, who had 
granted her such far-reaching concessions, but to some half-dozen 
or dozen other countries as well—and all that without special con- 
cessions and without harmonization of at least some elements of 
production costs—seemed too much to those who had accepted 
even the Common Market only reluctantly, and who expected to 
make full use of all the escape clauses provided to fit their special 
needs. In more abstract terms, they considered it unfair that all the 
trading advantages should be obtained by those who proved un- 
willing to shoulder all the other obligations contained in the Rome 
Treaty (and without which, the French had insisted vis-d-vis their 
own partners in the Six, free trade was unacceptable to them): the 
contribution to investment in Africa and in Southern Italy and other 
backward regions, the social fund for the conversion of enterprises 
and the retraining of workers, and the harmonization of agricultural 
and other policies. Moreover they argued that it was technically 
impossible to operate the British scheme; Britain, they felt, had 
taken up a curiously dogmatic standpoint for such an empirical 
nation, and it became an intellectual sport in Paris to knock down 
every device that the British put up. 

There followed the fateful 13 May 1958, the installation of the 
Fifth Republic, and, at the very end of the year, General de Gaulle’s 
new economic programme of ‘vérité et sévérité’: a frankness which 
recognized the depreciation of the franc by a devaluation of 17 per 
cent and a discipline which prevented the advantages of this de- 
valuation being frittered away in a new bout of inflation. The new 
President was determined to keep his treaty obligations, and no 
escape clauses ever needed to be invoke For, once the currency 
adjustment had been made, the basic soundness of the French 
economy stood revealed: and, having taken the plunge, French 
business, much to its own surprise, soon found its wings in the new 
air of competition and expansion across national boundaries. 

The Fifth Republic here reaped the benefit of the policies of the 
Fourth—policies which had in no small measure contributed to 
popular dissatisfaction with the old regime. For the Monnet Plan 
had put investment first—and investment in the basic energy sector 
and heavy equipment before the development of the consumer in- 
dustries. As a result the general index of industrial production had 
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risen by over half between 1953 and 1958—a rise only fractionally 
below that of the Federal Republic. This remarkable performance 
was achieved in spite of a rise of only 4 per cent in industrial em- 
ployment (whereas the Federal Republic in the same period was 
able to expand its employment by 24 per cent)." 

The Fourth Republic was in fact not only making physical in- 
vestments but also carrying a heavy burden of human investment 
as well. While the generations born in the ten years 1936-45 
numbered less than 600,000 for each year, the generations born from 
1946 to 1950 numbered more than 800,000 in each year, and those 
born since 1951 have remained only slightly below that figure.* 
For the past ten years, therefore, the number of young people 
coming on to the labour market each year has been less than three- 
quarters of the number of new mouths to be fed. Only now will the 
opposite trend set in as a reward, with a consequent sudden ex- 
pansion of productive capacity. (In Germany the low birth-rate of 
the post-war period will shortly produce just the reverse effect: 
while more than 800,000 inhabitants of the Federal Republic were 
born in each of the years 1935-41, indeed nearly 950,000 in both 
1939 and 1940, the generations born in the years 1944-8 never reach 
the 700,000 mark and fall almost to 500,000 for 1945.*) It is hardly 
surprising if Frenchmen now feel that their economy has turned its 
tightest corner and that they have good structural reasons for 
economic self-confidence. 

There has in fact been a revolution in the mentality of French 
business. This is partly due to natural factors: a new generation of 
more dynamic young Frenchmen, born in the 1920s, whose forma- 
tive years were marked by the upheavals of the 1940s, are taking 
over from the more easy-going protectionist ‘old guard’. French 
business is fast losing its inflation complex: it no longer takes it for 
granted that anything produced can be sold at good profit margins 
at home. It is beginning to take a real interest in modern business 
methods, in rationalization, expansion, and in exports. Where 
formerly it was suspicious of foreign investment in France, today 
American firms are welcomed. Organizations such as the Jeunes 
Patrons and the Comité Franc-Dollar foster the new spirit, which 


1 Bulletin Général de Prasictines, Nos. 7-8, 1960 (Office Statistique des Com- 
munautés Européennes, Brussels). 

* Institut National de la ee et des Etudes Economiques, Annuaire 
Statistique de la France 1959, Pp. 7 

* Statistisches Bundesamt, Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir die Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland 1958, p.38. 
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has come to imbue even the Conseil National du Patronat Frangais. 
The Common Market has acted as a tremendous psychological 
shock: devaluation and the underlying soundness of the economy 
have permitted that shock not to depress but to elate. 

Indeed the first results achieved by French business under the 
new dispensation have been impressive. Exporters decided to make 
Germany a test market. Here was their chief competitor: if they 
could beard him in his own den, the whole new structure would 
work. At the Hanover Fair, France was the leading exhibitor. In 
some sectors, German industrialists are beginning to complain 
of French inroads into their market. 

The combined mechanical and psychological effects of develop- 
ments in the domestic economic structure, of devaluation, and of 
the first but as yet formally non-discriminatory steps towards the 
Common Market may be traced in the development of the French 
balance of trade. While exports had been stagnant between 1957 
and 1958, they rose rapidly from the beginning of 1959; eighteen 
months later exports to the E.E.C. partners were running at 75 per 
cent above the 1958 figure, and other exports were up by a quarter. 
Imports from France’s partners in the Community were also up 
by 50 per cent, but imports from the rest of the world had risen less 
than 5 per cent and indeed were still well below those of 1957. The 
heavy trade deficit of 1957, when exports paid for little more than 
four-fifths of imports, had been turned into a respectable surplus 
by 1959, and this year that surplus has so far been maintained. 

Both in conjunction with the new exporting mentality and per- 

FRANCE’S TRADE BALANCE BY AREA 
(Monthly averages in $m.) 





1957 1958 1959 1960 
E.E.C. (1st half) 
Exports 106 95 127 167 
Imports 109 102 114 152 
Trade balance —3 —7 +13 +15 
Rest OF THE WORLD 
Exports 315 332 341 415 
Imports 401 365 310 381 
Trade balance —86 —33 +31 +34 
TorTaL TRADE 
Exports 421 427 468 582 
Imports 510 467 424 533 
Trade Balance ~—89 —40 +44 +49 


Source: Bulletin Général de Statistiques, Nos. 7-8, 1960. 
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haps even more in order to exercise at the new level of the Com- 
munity institutions those pressure group activities to which business 
has accustomed itself on the national level, French business men are 
now meeting their opposite numbers in other countries in a big way. 
They have been leading spirits in the formation of a host of new 
international industrial and business associations, of which there : 
are literally hundreds now accredited to the Commission in Brussels. 
They vary from the all-embracing UNICE (Union des Industries de 
la Communauté Européenne) and the Permanent Conference of 
E.E.C. Chambers of Commerce to the E.E.C. Mustard Industry 
Committee and the European Union of Publicity Organizations in 
Brussels, the Common Market Committee of the International 
Hairdressers’ Federation in Paris, the European Ribbon and 
Elastics Association in Arnhem, the European Union of Milk 
Traders in Bonn, and the Working Party for E.E.C. Problems of 
the Sanitary Chinaware Manufacturers in Milan. Hardly a week 
passes without a whole string of rencontres at which common prob- 
lems and common attitudes towards the Commission and the 
national Governments are discussed. 

It was Adam Smith who said that business men never assemble, 
even if only for pleasure, without some new conspiracy being 
hatched against the general public. Whether as a conspiracy against 
the general public or to make arrangements in the interests of 
economic efficiency, there is no doubt that the last two years have 
seen a vast crystallization of Franco-German industrial and com- 
mercial agreernents and measures of business integration directly 
provoked by the Common Market. Peugeot and Mercedes-Benz, 
As de Trefle and Agfa Leverkusen, Fouga and Messerschmidt, 
Desmarais and BV-Aral, Rhone-Poulenc and Bayer Leverkusen, 
Centrale de Dynamite and Hoechst, Breguet and Dornier, Lip and 
Holzer, Lavallette and Bosch, Manurhin and Auto-Union, Nord- 
Aviation and Focke-Wulf, to mention only some of the more 
famous names in the aeroplane and motor, chemical, and mechanical 
industries of the two countries, have ali concluded various kinds of 
agreement: for the exchange of patents, for manufacture under 
licence, for the marketing of each other’s products, for the joint 
manufacture of new products. Much the same kind of activity is 
going on between French firms and Belgian, Dutch, and Italian 
firms. Having once begun to make their plans on the basis of the 
Common Market, it is not surprising that French business men 
are now demanding the acceleration of its development. 
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It is, however, important to emphasize that, while French self- 
confidence is equal to at any rate the first stage of the Common 
Market, it is far from rising high enough as yet to face free trade. The 
Conseil National du Patronat Frangais supported the Hallistein 

proposal for acceleration, but opposed the reduction in the external 
tariff of the Community and demanded a speeding-up not simply in 
the mutual tariff reductions, but also in the harmonization of 
national policies. Just as France’s conversion to the Common 
Market itself had in it a very real element of avoiding the greater of 
two evils (the Free Trade Area), so today there is also a trace of 
ulterior motives about the demands of French industry for the 
acceleration of the Common Market’s time-table: a quicker pace 
of continental integration would render less likely any free trade 
arrangement with the British and the Outer Seven. (Of all the coun- 
tries of the Six, France has least intefest in trade with the Outer 
Seven: only 9 per cent of her trade is with the E.F.T.A. as against 
27 per cent for the Community as a whole.) French industry for the 
moment does not fear British competition in France herself so much 
as in Germany and in other partner countries. And no doubt—a 
more dubious motive—there are also those who feel that, in spite of 
the very considerable trust-breaking provisions of the Treaty, 
agreements restricting competition (as against agreements princi- 
pally lowering costs) can be made more easily in a smaller frame- 
work. As one official told'me, ‘We are getting to know the Germans 
and we like working with them. We think less and less about Britain: 
we realize now that we can get on very well without you.’ 


POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Parallel with this conversion of French business to the Common 
Market, there has been a revolution in the thinking of the Govern- 
ment. Certainly General de Gaulle has gone out of his way to praise 
the healthy effects of the Economic Community on the economy of 
France. But it is above all on the political side, and for political rea- 
sons, that he has changed his position to the point of a volte-face. 

With General de Gaulle’s accession to power in 1958 British 
hopes for an accommodation with the Six had risen: neither 
General de Gaulle nor, later, M. Debré could be classed as enthusi- 
asts for a Little Europe (M. Debré had voted against every single 
European Community) or as enemies of Britain and friends of Ger- 
many. Yet it was only under the new regime that at last a forthright 
statement of France’s real intentions could be heard. M. Soustelle’s 
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famous press conference of 14 November 1958 removed the whole 
basis on which the negotiations had been carried on by declaring 
that the very concept of a free trade area was quite unacceptable to 
France. There is a French comedy film in which a man while shaving 
replies to all remarks addressed to him: ‘AA, si on avait un gouverne- 
ment!’ This heartfelt wish of France’s neighbours had at last been 
met: but, for Britain, the answer, delayed for so long, proved a dusty 
disappointment. For not only did all France’s economic objections 
to the free trade area remain, but also the new regime soon found 
political considerations impelling it in the same direction. 

The new emphasis on France’s national greatness, far from lead- 
ing de Gaulle into making gestures of friendship towards Britain, 
led him rather into consolidating his relations with Bonn. In the race 
for nuclear power (based, in the French case, on the assumption that 
it is better to have exploded a bomb than to have it to explode), 
Britain, not Germany, was the rival. In North Africa—the very 
raison d’étre of the new regime—it was Britain, not Germany, who 
had delivered arms to Tunisia, whose attitude in the United Nations 
had lacked the enthusiastic solidarity expected from a fellow colonial 
Power, and whose whole African policy was an embarrassment to 
the French. (Indeed in some eyes Dr Nkrumah through his relations 
with M. Sekou Touré was only another agent of British imperial- 
ism.) Dr Adenauer, on the other hand, needed French support 
against Mr Macmillan over the Berlin question, and was prepared 
to pay a heavy price to secure it, both in political support and also in 
cash. France needed short-term funds to settle her foreign exchange 
debts and she needed long-term funds for overseas investment: 
both these could cross the Rhine, but not the Channel. In fact, for 
the new French.Government, the Economic Community became a 
Eurafrican as much as a European scheme. And thus the Common 
Market, far from acting as a reconciler of France and Germany, 
became a by-product of the Paris-Bonn axis. 

But General de Gaulle was concerned as much as anything else 
with France’s weight in the councils of the West. Formally, this 
pre-occupation with ‘Anglo-Saxon hegemony’ took the form of his 
demand for a tripartite directorate in which France too would rank 
with America as a leading great Power. Materially, France is of 
course too small to fill such a role by herself. So, too, is Britain: but 
what gives Britain her special relationship and influence with the 
United States is not simply shared language and tradition, but above 
all her leadership role in the Commonwealth. Fundamental to 
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General de Gaulle’s thinking on all this today is his determination to 
use the European Community to buttress French weakness: as 
leader and spokesman of the Six, France also would have a key place 
in the inner circle of the free world. 

The present mood of French self-confidence is not confined to 
the economy. Diplomats who for years have been representing weak 
Governments or even mere caretaker administrations suddenly 
find themselves listened to again with respect. Some recent French 
vetoes seem almost to represent a working-off of accumulated 
feelings of inferiority: indeed one Frenchman has described the 
failure of the free trade area negotiations as ‘our revenge for your 
having liberated us in 1944’. Fear of Germany, whether under Dr 
Adenauer or under his successor, has evaporated. The Quai 
d’Orsay feels that, given its experience and its exceptionally able 
personnel, given French prestige and-the peculiar historical posi- 
tion in which Germany is placed, the leadership of the Six will un- 
doubtedly fall to France. 

It follows that for political no less than economic reasons France 
has no interest in British participation in the European Com- 
munity. As the fear of Germany has disappeared, so has the craving 
for Britain to act as a balancing factor to Germany within Europe. 
On the contrary, British participation would snatch her unique 
position from France and only reinforce Britain’s own influence— 
with effects which, in some French eyes, might be disastrous, par- 
ticularly in Africa. For a battle won by the Prussians, some French- 
men feel, Britain has had a good century of world leadership since 
Waterloo, and she should be content with that. 

One should however see nothing that is rootedly anti-British in 
all this. It is understandable that France should, at this juncture, 
attempt if possible to reserve this dynamic new structure of the 
European Community for her very own. She might in fact well want 
to see a strong Britain with a consolidated Commonwealth that 
could stand beside France over against the less experienced, less 
sophisticated, but fast upsurging younger nations of America, 
Africa, and Asia. 

- General de Gaulle’s first diplomatic battle was played at Bad 
Kreuznach in 1958 with Dr Adenauer against the British: and thus 
the free trade area project came to nothing. His second round was 
played with Mr Dillon in Paris at the beginning of this year: and 
there the French negotiators went some way in their endeavour to 
establish that Britain was only one country like any other outside the 
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Six, and that the larger Europe of the fifteen or eighteen nations had 
ceased to have economic relevance. The time may soon come for a 
third round to be played with Britain simultaneously against Ger- 
many and the United States. Visionaries in Paris see a French or 
European sphere of influence that stretches round the Mediter- 
ranean over the area of the old Roman Empire, and a British or 
Commonwealth thalassocracy in partnership with it. Though Bri- 
tain is the hereditary enemy of France, the Commonwealth could 
become the natural ally of the Common Market. Between them, two 
such structures might guide America and uphold European values 
and traditions vis-a-vis the rest of the world. 

Since the whole relationship with Britain over the ‘Sixes and 
Sevens’ issue is an embarrassing complication, one may expect the 
French negotiators to be willing in the end to make considerable 
commercial concessions on particular points: it is in their interest to 
minimize all friction and to make the economic division of Europe 
as tolerable as possible in order to maintain the Six inviolate. And 
there the national preoccupation parallels the thinking of many 
European federalists. Disappointed in 1950 and 1951 with Britain’s 
negative attitude to functional supranationalism, they felt that an 
empirical nation like the British would only be convinced by faits 
accomplis. The suspicions since aroused in many federalists’ minds 
by British reactions—from the Eden Plan of 1952 via the Grand 
Design of 1957 to the Profumo proposals of 1960—are also shared 
by many whose concern is more with France: the fear that Britain, 
having failed to wreck the Six from without, will now attempt to do 
so from within is constantly under-estimated in this country. Both 
the Quai d’Orsay and some of the ‘Europeans’ thus feel that Britain 
must be kept at bay until the Six are consolidated much further: and 
the later the negotiations with Britain are resumed, the stronger will 
be the position of the Six and the less will Britain be able to hold up 
their progress. 

But of course General de Gaulle’s conversion to the Economic 
Community and his temporary alliance with some of the federalists 
over acceleration and the Community’s external relations by no 
means imply his acceptance of their political ideals. On the nature 
of the progress and consolidation of the Six there is a fundamental 
conflict of aim. The federalists today are anxious to develop the 
political side of European unity, in which they have placed such a 
large investment of hopes and emotion: they are all the more 
anxious to hasten this progress as they fear that the Europe of 
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fraternity, of which they dreamt while they were in concentration 
camps and fighting in the resistance movements, may fast become a 
Europe of big business and cartels. General de Gaulle, on the other 
hand, has himself reminded federalists who are delighted with his 
actions that his Europe is not theirs. The ‘great confederation’ of 
which he speaks remains, in M. Debré’s words, a Europe of the 
Fatherlands. The federalists who wish to develop the political im- 
portance of supranationalism are therefore facing a hard task: 
General de Gaulle’s acceptance of European institutions is, for the 
moment at least, an acceptance of existing treaty obligations, but of 
nothing beyond that. 

The federalists have now tabled their detailed proposals for the 
direct election by universal suffrage of the European Parliament 
which, for the moment, is elected indirectly by the national Parlia- 
ments. Given the authority that will come from direct election, they 
feel that this Parliament should then acquire much greater control 
of the three supranational executives of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, Euratom, and the Economic Community. In order to 
enhance the authority of these executives vis-d-vis the national 
Governments they propose a merger of the three into one. Both 
these proposals are meeting with firm resistance in Paris, the former 
even though it is entailed by the Rome Treaty, the latter in spite of 
the case for an overall energy policy instead of the present dispersal 
of competence between three institutions, one dealing with coal, the 
second with nuclear energy, and the third with oil and other con- 
ventional sources of power. 

From the French side, two quite different ideas have been put 
forward. The French Government officially insists on the creation 
of a political secretariat independent of the supranational execu- 
tives and has suggested a European referendum as an alternative 
rather than a prerequisite for European elections.’ Federalists are 
divided as to how far they should accept these ideas rather than fight 
them: any further political co-operation, and also any popular con- 
sultation on a European basis, might, some think, contribute to 
European unity in the long run, whatever the intentions of their 
proponent. 

It is partly the present French attitude which has led Dr Aden- 
auer into making a new attempt to open the door to Britain. Baulked 
of his political hopes for a more intensive European integration, he 
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now wants to use the time to develop the politically more extensive 
European idea, which has always included Britain in its concept. 
The failure of the Summit Conference has in his view once more 
highlighted the inappropriateness of narrow national preoccupa- 
tions, and has both relieved some of the tension in Anglo-German 
relations and made its continuance all the more intolerable. Nothing 
has been heard from Paris on this invitation to Britain, but France 
as yet is not the whole of Europe. The Dutch and the Germans, even 
the Belgians and the Italians, are much more open to British ad- 
hesion to the Six. If Britain today is sincere in her political thinking, 
then the federalists will be prepared to put aside their suspicions ; 
and certainly General de Gaulle cannot afford to appear in the eyes 
of his partners and of America as the wrecker of wider unity. Un- 
expectedly, Britain is being offered another chance. 


Uwe KirzincEeRr 


The Organization of American States 


RECENT events in the Caribbean region and the inter-American 
conferences at San José and Bogota have given some prominence to 
an international organization of which little is normally heard in this 
country : the Organization of American States (O.A.S.). Moreover, 
they have highlighted two of the most vital questions concerning 
this inter-American system: the difficulty of reconciling United 
States aims and those of the Latin American countries within the 
O.A.S., and the relationship of the O.A.S. to the United Nations. 
The first has always been a major problem for the inter-American 
system because of the striking disparity of political and economic 
power between the United States and her southern neighbours. The 
inter-American system has to some extent served to mitigate the 
client status of the Latin American countries. The second is a post- 
war problem, since no comparable situation existed between the 
pre-war inter-American system and the League of Nations. 


EARLIER MACHINERY FOR ASSOCIATION 


The Organization of American States is the post-war form of an 
association, embracing the United States and the Latin American 
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Republics, which has existed for over seventy years. The ideological 
basis of this association is the Western Hemisphere Idea, whose core 
has been ‘the proposition that the peoples of this Hemisphere stand 
in a special relationship to one another which sets them apart from 
the rest of the world’. This proposition may be seen in the Monroe 
Doctrine as well as in the Pan American movement. Never more 
than partially valid, the Western Hemisphere Idea has become in- 
creasingly questionable in the post-war world. It has been at times 
strongly reinforced by threats of aggression from outside the hemi- 
sphere and more often weakened by disputes within. 

The First International Conference of American States, which 
established the association (then called the International Union of 
American Republics) and gave it a permanent secretariat (later to 
be named the Pan American Union), was held in Washington in 
1889-90. Seven more such gatherings, and a very much larger 
number of special technical conferences, were held between then 
and the outbreak of the second World War. But the achievements of 
Pan Americanism were meagre until the Seventh International 
Conference, held at Montevideo in 1933. The unilateral character of 
the Monroe Doctrine and its widening interpretation with the 
growth of United States power aroused bitter resentment among the 
Latin Americans. Divided by disputes among themselves and look- 
ing to their northern neighbour for favours, they were unable to 
present a united front against her. But U.S. domination of the 
Pan American Union and repeated interventions in the Caribbean 
region made effective inter-American co-operation impossible. 

Prospects for the inter-American system improved when the 
development of the Good Neighbour policy by President Franklin 
Roosevelt coincided with a growing threat from Europe in the 
1930s. At Montevideo, the United States accepted the principle of 
‘non-intervention’ with reservation. At a special Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace held at Buenos Aires in 
1936, ‘non-intervention’ was accepted without reservation; new 
measures were taken to improve the machinery for settling inter- 
American disputes peacefully ; and the principle of consultation was 
agreed upon, should the peace of the Western Hemisphere be dis- 
turbed by either an American or a non-American State. The 
Declaration of Lima, at the Eighth International Conference in 
1938, made provision for the Meeting of Ministers of Foreign 
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Affairs which eventually was to become an ‘Organ of Consultation’. 

By the eve of the second World War the inter-American system 
had at last begun to take shape as a genuine system of regional 
security. But it lacked a formal constitution or charter, and included 
a large number of agencies and organizations whose relationships 
with one another and with the Pan American Union were often of a 
tenuous character. After the outbreak of war the machinery of con- 
sultation became operative and three Meetings of Foreign Ministers 
were held during the war period: the first at Panama, in 1939; the 
second at Havana, in 1940; and the third at Rio de Janeiro in 1942. 
There was much closer inter-American co-operation during these 
years, notably in the economic field, and many new inter-American 
agencies sprang up to give it effect. The question was how far it 
would survive into the post-war world, especially since the United 
States was already concerned with planning a new general inter- 
national organization. And the Latin American countries had not 
been consulted before the important Dumbarton Oaks Conference. 

The Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, 
held at Mexico City in February—March 1945, took up the question 
of the post-war inter-American system. The Act of Chapultepec 
created a defensive alliance against aggression from within or out- 
side the hemisphere for the duration of the war and foreshadowed 
the conclusion of a permanent treaty after peace had been estab- 
lished. The Ninth International Conference was recommended to 
reorganize, consolidate, and strengthen the inter-American system 
and give it an ‘organic pact’ or charter; also to improve the inter- 
American peace machinery. 

The reorganized inter-American system would function in re- 
lationship with the new general international organization, and at 
the San Francisco Conference the Latin Americans proved strong 
supporters of regionalism. Chapter VIII of the United Nations 
Charter, dealing with regional arrangements, provides that mem- 
bers of the United Nations taking part in these shall ‘make every 
effort to achieve pacific settlement of local disputes’ through them 
before referring such disputes to the Security Council (Article 52). 
But no enforcement action shall be taken under regional arrange- 
ments or by regional agencies without the authorization of the 
Security Council, except against an ex-enemy State of the last war 
(Article 53). So the Latin Americans, with United States support, 
pressed for the inclusion of Article 51, which affirms that nothing in 
the United Nations Charter shall ‘impair the inherent right of in- 
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dividual or collective self-defence if an armed attack occurs against 
a member of the United Nations, until the Security Council has 
taken the measures necessary to maintain international peace and 
security’. 

The Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, carrying 
out one of the main recommendations of the Mexico City Confer- 
ence, was signed in Rio de Janeiro on 2 September 1947. It proved 
to be the first collective security pact based on Article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter. Each member of the Rio pact agrees to 
assist in meeting an armed attack against any of them on request of 
the State or States directly attacked, determining itself the im- 
mediate measures it will take. The Organ of Consultation shall con- 
vene without delay to examine these measures and agree upon col- 
lective action. The latter may range from the recall of chiefs of 
diplomatic missions to the use of armed force, and all members are 
bound by decisions (taken by a two-thirds majority) to apply these 
measures ‘with the sole exception that no State shall be required to 
use armed force without its consent’ (Article 20). 

In addition to collective action to meet armed attack, the Rio 
Treaty calls for immediate consultation should the territorial in- 
tegrity, sovereignty, or political independence of any American 
State be affected by an aggression which is not an armed attack or by 
any conflict within or outside the continent, ‘or by any other fact or 
situation that might endanger the peace of America’ (Article 6). 
Thus, the provisions of the Rio Treaty cover aggression by one 
American State against another, as well as from outside the 
hemisphere. Moreover, the pact has a dual character. In meeting an 
armed attack, action taken under its terms would fall under Article 
51 of the United Nations Charter. In other cases, since Article 51 
refers only to the inherent right of self-defence against armed 
attack, it would operate as a regional arrangement under Chapter 
VIII. In these cases, according to the Charter, enforcement action 
requires the authorization of the Security Council. During recent 
years, the question of aggression ‘other than by armed attack’ has 
attained increasing significance in international affairs, including 
those of the Western Hemisphere. 

Senator Vandenberg described the Rio Treaty as ‘not a substitute 
for the U.N., but a supplement to the U.N. and part of its machin- 
ery’. Although, in practice, the last part of this statement would be 
difficult to substantiate, the pact does more than pay lip-service to 
the rights and obligations of the signatories under the United 
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Nations Charter. Its members agree immediately to send the Se- 
curity Council ‘complete information concerning the activities 
undertaken or in contemplation in the exercise of the right of self- 
defence or for the purpose of maintaining inter-American peace and 
security’ (Article 5). They shall use the inter-American peace pro- 
cedures before referring disputes arising between them to the 
United Nations. This last undertaking is also included in the 
Charter of the O.A.S. and other agreements signed at the Ninth 
International Conference held at Bogota in March—May 1948. 


THE O.A.8. CHARTER 


The Charter of the Organization of American States is divided 
into three parts. The first deals with the nature, purposes, and 
principles of the O.A.S., the fundamental rights and duties of 
States, pacific settlement of disputes, collective security, and 
economic, social, and cultural standards; the second describes the 
organs through which the Organization accomplishes its purposes; 
the third contains miscellaneous provisions, deals with ratification 
and entry into force, and affirms that none of this Charter’s pro- 
visions shall be construed as impairing the rights and obligations of 
the signatories under the United Nations Charter. 

The Organization of American States is described in Article 1 asa 
regional agency ‘within the United Nations’ and reference is also 
made in the first chapter to its ‘regional obligations under the 
Charter of the United Nations’. It has five essential purposes: to 
strengthen the peace and security of the continent; to prevent pos- 
sible causes of difficulties and to ensure the pacific settlement of dis- 
putes that may occur among the member States; to provide for 
common action on the part of those States in the event of aggres- 
sion ; to seek the solution of political, juridical, and economic prob- 
lems arising between them; and to promote, by co-operative action, 
their economic, social, and cultural development. 

The second chapter reaffirms principles which express the ideals 
of the inter-American system. These include the assertion that ‘the 
solidarity of the American States and the high aims which are sought 
through it require the political organization of those States on the 
basis of the effective exercise of represeitative democracy’ (Article 
5d). The third chapter, entitled ‘Fundamental Rights and Duties of 
States’, contains the two inter-American concepts most cherished 
by Latin Americans: the juridical equality of States and ‘non- 
intervention’. Article 15 in this chapter affirms that ‘no State or 
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group of States has the right to intervene, directly or indirectly, for 
any reason whatever, in the internal or external affairs of any other 
State’ and Article 17 that ‘the territory of a State is inviolable.’ On 
the other hand, Article 19 declares that ‘measures adopted for the 
maintenance of peace and security in accordance with existing 
treaties do not constitute a violation of the principles set forth in 
Articles 15 and 17.’ 

Chapters IV and V, dealing respectively with the important 
questions of pacific settlement of disputes and collective security, 
are not comprehensive, for separate treaties cover them: the Pact 
of Bogota and the Rio Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. The three 
remaining chapters of Part One are devoted to economic, social, and 
cultural standards, which are described briefly in general terms. 

Part Two of the Charter describes the organs of the O.A.S. They 
are six: the Inter-American Conference; the Meeting of Con- 
sultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs; the Council; the Pan 
American Union; Specialized Conferences; and Specialized 
Organizations. 

The Inter-American Conference, the new, abbreviated name for 
the International Conference of American States, is described as 
‘the supreme organ’ of the O.A.S. The oldest of the inter-American 
institutions, it decides the general action and policy of the Organiza- 
tion and determines the structure and functions of its organs. All 
member States have the right to be represented at the Inter- 
American Conference, which shall convene every five years at a 
time fixed by the Council of the O.A.S. after consultation with the 
Government of the country where it is to be held. Its programme 
and regulations are prepared by the Council and submitted to the 
member States for consideration. 

The Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
convenes whenever necessary ‘in order to consider problems of an 
urgent nature and of common interest to the American States, and 
to serve as the Organ of Consultation’. Any member of the O.A.S. 
may request the Council to call a Meeting of Consultation, but as 
Organ of Consultation under the terms of the Rio Treaty, a meeting 
must be called at once by the chairman of the Council to agree upon 
measures against an armed attack. 

The Council of the Organization comprises one representative of 

1 The last Inter-American Conference (the Tenth) was held at Caracas in 


1954. The Eleventh Conference, due to take place at Quito, Ecuador, in 1959, has 
been postponed more than once. 
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each member State, with the rank of Ambassador. It may deal with 
any matter referred to it by the Inter-American Conference or the 
Meeting of Consultation, and serves provisionally as Organ of Con- 
sultation under the Rio Treaty. The Council is responsible for the 
proper functioning of the Pan American Union. It will also promote 
and facilitate collaboration between the O.A.S. and the United 
Nations and between inter-American specialized organizations and 
similar international agencies. The Council, which functions at the 
seat of the Pan American Union, formulates its own regulations and 
itself has three organs: the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council; the Inter-American Council of Jurists; and the Inter- 
American Cultural Council. 

The Pan American Union is ‘the central and permanent organ of 
the Organization of American States and the General Secretariat of 
the Organization’. It is directed by the Secretary-General of the 
O.A.S. The Specialized Conferences meet to deal with special 
technical matters or to develop specific aspects of inter-American 
co-operation. The Specialized Organizations are ‘the inter-govern- 
mental organizations established by multilateral agreements and 
having specific functions with respect to technical matters of com- 
mon interest to the American States’. They shall establish co- 
operative relations with world agencies of the same character in 
order to co-ordinate their activities, while at the same time pre- 
serving their identity and status as integral parts of the O.A.S., even 
when they perform regional functions of international agencies. 

The third part of the Charter contains, in addition to the Article 
affirming the rights and obligations of members under the United 
Nations Charter, miscellaneous provisions and a final chapter on 
ratification and entry into force. It lays down that amendments to 
the O.A.S. Charter may be adopted only at an Inter-American 
Conference convened for the purpose. 

Among other agreements reached at the Ninth Conference were 
the Inter-American Treaty of Pacific Settlement, or Pact of Bogot4, 
and the Economic Agreement of Bogota. The first, replacing exist- 
ing peace agreements, sought to ensure ‘that no dispute between 
American States shall fail of definitive settlement within a reason- 
able period’. The second attempted the equally difficult task of re- 
conciling the economic philosophy and interests of the world’s 
most advanced industrial power with those of twenty other coun- 
tries most of which were relatively little industrialized and were 
over-dependent upon the sale of raw materials to the first country. 
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Both agreements were signed with reservations which rendered 
them largely ineffective even if ratified. 


ASSOCIATION IN A CHANGED ENVIRONMENT 


The strengthening of the institutions of the inter-American sys- 
tem took place within an environment which differed in a number of 
important ways from the pre-war period. First, there now existed 
a much wider international organization of which all American 
States were members; the inter-American system would be operat- 
ing within this world system. This clearly struck a blow at the 
Western Hemisphere Idea. Moreover, the United States was now 
a global power and the Latin Americans were to have growing con- 
tacts, especially through the United Nations, with the countries of 
other continents. Within the inter-American system the United 
States and the Latin Americans already had a different order of 
priorities. The former was concerned increasingly with security, 
the latter with economic development and, of course, the maximum 
aid from their more wealthy neighbour in furthering it. 

The United States has sought above all to check the expansion of 
international Communism and to obtain Latin American support in 
doing so. A resolution at Bogot4 (1948) condemned international 
Communism and other totalitarian systems. The Fourth Meeting 
of Foreign Ministers (Washington, 1951) was called by the United 
States, after the outbreak of the Korean war, to consider joint 
action in the face of ‘the aggressive policy of international Com- 
munism’. The main business of the Tenth Inter-American Con- 
ference (held at Caracas in 1954), from the United States point 
of view at least, was Resolution XCIII: ‘Declaration of Solidarity 
for the Preservation of the Political Integrity of the American States 
against the Intervention of International Communism’. At the San 
José Meetings of Foreign Ministers in August 1960 the chief ob- 
jective of the United States delegation was a resolution condemning 
Communist intervention in the Western Hemisphere through 
gaining control of an American State. Guatemala was the State in 
question at Caracas; Cuba, of course, at San José. 

The Latin Americans were uneasy on both occasions, fearing 
possible United States intervention more than international Com- 
munism. Indeed the Latin Americans have tended to minimize the 
Communist threat and to adopt an attitude more akin to neutralism ; 
in any case, their leaders, and notably President Kubitschek of 
Brazil, have stressed the importance of economic and social develop- 
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ment as the best bulwark against international Communism. The 
Latin American delegates at major conferences have tried to em- 
phasize economic issues, and the idea of economic aid from the 
United States as a reward for political support of her policies has 
firm roots in inter-American relations. It has proved impossible so 
far to bridge the chasm dividing Latin American demands and view- 
point in the matter of economic co-operation on the one hand from 
those of the United States on the other, but under pressure of 
political events the United States has been forced to make con- 
cessions. Thus Vice-President Nixon’s unhappy experiences in 
Latin America in 1958 led his country finally to support an Inter- 
American Development Bank; the Cuban situation brought forth 
the Eisenhower proposals discussed at Bogota in September. 

In the meantime the inter-American peace machinery has been 
concerned with over twenty disputes between American States, 
some being dealt with by the Council of the O.A.S. as the pro- 
visional Organ of Consultation under the Rio Treaty, others by the 
Inter-American Peace Committee, a body authorized during the 
last war, whose status as a part of the inter-American peace machin- 
ery was confirmed at Santiago in 1959. Most of these disputes arose 
in the Caribbean region, where relations have been exacerbated in 
recent years by the overthrow of the dictatorships of Pérez Jiménez 
in Venezuela and Batista in Cuba. The Trujillo dictatorship in the 
Dominican Republic has been the object of mounting hostility on 
the part of its neighbours and there has been a general demand for 
action to bring about its downfall. The Fifth Meeting of Consulta- 
tion, held at Santiago in August 1959, discussed the Caribbean 
situation and referred it to the Inter-American Peace Committee. 

The great majority of these inter-American disputes were of a 
‘local’ character and did not involve the application of sanctions 
under the terms of the Rio Treaty. An important issue was raised 
over the Guatemala crisis in 1954, however, though it was not 
resolved. The Arbenz Government claimed it was the victim of 
aggression by its neighbours and appealed to the Security Council. 
The United States, bitterly hostile towards Arbenz and determined 
to prevent the Soviet Union from taking a hand in Western 
Hemisphere affairs, insisted that the Guatemala crisis was a regional 
dispute falling within the competence of the O.A.S. But before the 
inter-American peace machinery could deal with the question the 
Arbenz Government had been overthrown. Serious misgivings were 
felt about the Guatemala affair. Many Latin Americans suspected 
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the United States of engineering Arbenz’s downfall and were deep- 
ly concerned over an apparent restriction on the right of a member 
of the O.A.S. to have recourse to the United Nations. 

More recently there have been the disputes between Venezuela 
and the Dominican Republic and between the United States and 
Cuba, considered at the Sixth and Seventh Meetings of Consulta- 
tion held at San José in August 1960. In the latter case the United 
Nations was briefly involved when Cuba appealed to the Security 
Council against ‘economic aggression’ by the United States. Cuba’s 
complaint was referred to the O.A.5., with which the United States 
had already lodged charges against Dr Castro’s Government. The 
Government of the Dominican Republic was condemned at San 
José for participation in acts of aggression and intervention against 
Venezuela. Moreover, the Sixth Meeting of Consultation proceeded 
to recommend the application of diplomatic and economic sanc- 
tions against the offender. This created .a precedent within the 
O.A.S., being the first time such action had been taken under the 
terms of the Rio Treaty. It also constituted enforcement action re- 
quiring the authorization of the Security Council under Article 53 
of the United Nations Charter. The Soviet Union raised this ques- 
tion in the Security Council shortly afterwards; in the event the 
Council ‘took note’ of a report on the matter submitted by the 
Secretary-General of the O.A.S. 

The juridical relationship between the O.A.S. and the United 
Nations is, of course, much less significant than political and 
economic relationships within the Western Hemisphere and be- 
tween the American States and the rest of the world. Latin Ameri- 
can votes in the United Nations have often been valuable to the 
United States; while the Latin Americans have found the U.N. 
Economic Commission for Latin America useful. 

Within the hemisphere, the new economic programme approved 
at the Bogota Conference (Act of Bogota) has yet to materialize, and 
the resolution of the Seventh Meeting of Consultation condemning 
the intervention of international Communism has not resolved the 
quarrel between the United States and Cuba. What is more, the 
State Department has reaffirmed United States adherence to the 
Monroe Doctrine, for so long an obstacle to effective inter-Ameri- 
can co-operation. Cleariy, testing days lie ahead for the Organiza- 
tion of American States as well as for the United Nations, within 
which it proclaims itself to be a regional agency. 

Gorpon CONNELL-SMITH 
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